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NEARING THE GOAL—AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


HE long struggle for federal regulation of 
child labor seems to be nearing its end, at least 
for children employed in industries engaged 
in interstate commerce. Before Congress adjourns a na- 
tional uniform minimum standard for child employ- 
ment will probably be written on the statute books. 
The campaign for federal legislation began just 
three decades ago when the late Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge delivered a three-day speech in Congress 
imploring protection for child workers. In 1916 the 
first Federal Child Labor Law was passed, based on 
the interstate commerce power of Congress, but was 
declared unconstitutional in 1918 by the Supreme 
Court in a 5 to 4 decision. A second Federal Law based 
on the taxing power was passed in 1919 and declared 
unconstitutional in 1922. The child labor provisions 
of the industrial codes were swept away by the 
Supreme Court outlawry of the NRA in 1935. 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court, however, 
coupled with the failure of states this year to complete 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, have 
broughtanewdemandand | 
aroused new hopes for fed- ;igiaamemas 
eral legislation. So great am ‘ 
is the interest that nearly 
forty bills affecting child la- 
bor have been introduced. 
The situation changes 
daily, but out of all the con- 
fusion one fact stands forth 
with certainty—Congress is 
determined that 1937 shall 
mark the end of child ex- 
ploitation in industries for 
which it can legislate. Esti- 
mates indicate that about 
25 per cent of all child 
workers are in industries 
engaged in interstate com- 
merce, excluding agricul- 
ture. 


During May, hearings 
on federal child labor legis- 
lation were held before the 
Senate Interstate Com- 





merce Committee. A sharp cleavage of opinion devel- 
oped as to the most desirable method of regulation. 
The issue was primarily between the relative merits 
and probable constitutionality of legislation based on 
the principle of the first Federal Child Labor Law and 
on the prison-made goods principle. 


The former would set up a national uniform mini- 
mum standard and prohibit the shipment of goods in 
interstate commerce from any factory, etc., in or about 
which children had been employed in violation of that 
standard. The prison-made goods approach would 
forbid the shipment in interstate commerce of goods 
made by children into a state which had banned the 
sale of such goods. It requires supplementary legis- 
lation by the states, and judging by the three states 
which have passed such laws this year, there is little 
likelihood that the states would adopt uniform stand- 
ards. Moreover enforcement of legislation of the 
prison-made goods type requires proof that children 
have been employed on the specific goods shipped, a 
very difficult point to establish. Under legislation on 

ne ae the principle of the first 
. | Federal Law it is sufficient 
to prove that children have 
worked anywhere in the 


plant. 


Most of those who have 
articipated in the long 

— sate for federal ae 
lation, and particularly for 
ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment, went 
on record for the direct ap- 

' proach through legislation 
based on the principles of 
the first Federal Law. Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief 
of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, testified that she 
considered this approach 
far more practicable and 
desirable as did also Miss 
Grace Abbott, former Chief 
of the Federal Children’s 


(Continued on page 2) 
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“MAY | COME OUT NOW?” 
Courtesy, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
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HYMN OF GRATITUDE 
(From Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post) 


ET Missouri hearts beat high! The state’s house of 
representatives has declined to ratify the child 
labor amendment. 

Let the commonwealth salute the former Sen. James 
A. Reed! He unmasked the Amendment, calling it “the 
greatest menace to American liberty.” 

Let every tongue rejoice! The Missouri house has 
defied the clubwomen of the state, the late Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Alf M. Landon and other 
communists. 

Let freedom ring! Missouri lawmakers have de- 
fended the right of children to work in southern cot- 
ton mills. 

Clang the cymbals, roll the drums! The home has 
been saved. The government will not be authorized 
to forbid sweatshop labor by tenement children. 

Ring out, wild bells! America has been rescued from 
self-destruction. Representative Shockley of Pulaski 
county has warned the republic: “It would be suicide 
to train our children in idleness.” 

Let the taxpayers give thanks! The evil of letting 
boys and girls loaf in school has been exposed. All 
decent parents will put their children to work. Edu- 
cation should cost less in Missouri. 

Let patriots stand and sing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Americanism still lives. The children of this 
nation shall not be regimented out of mills and sweat- 
shops. Missouri has thwarted Moscow and Stalin is 
chagrined. 


NEARING THE GOAL—AFTER THIRTY 
YEARS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Bureau, whose opinion was based on her experience 
as Director of the Child Labor Division which en- 
forced the first Federal Child Labor Law. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, the National Con- 
sumers’ League, the National League of Women 
Voters, the National Education Association, and many 


labor groups took a definite stand for this type of 
legislation. é 

The prison-made goods type of legislation likewise 
had strong support. Among those appearing in sup- 
port of this method were representatives of the chief 
organizations which led the fight against the Child 
Labor Amendment, including the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the National Committee for 
the Protection of Child, Family, School and Church. 

When the hearings were terminated, Senator 
Wheeler appointed a Subcommittee of three, com- 
posed of Senators Johnson of Colorado, Barkley of 
Kentucky, and White of Maine to draft a new bill. 

In the meantime the Black-Connery wage and hour 
bill has been introduced and includes child labor 
provisions. The sections affecting children are scat- 
tered throughout the bill and the net result is some- 
what confusing. The definition of child labor as ‘‘a 
condition of employment under which (A) any child 
under the age of sixteen years is employed in any 
Occupation, or (B) any child between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen years is employed in any occu- 
pation which the Chief of the Children’s Bureau shall 
... declare to be particularly hazardous . . .” would 
suggest that the principle of the first Federal Child 
Labor Law would prevail. Another section, however, 
embodies the principle of prohibiting interstate ship- 
ment of the products of child labor and still another 
section embodies the prison-made goods principle. 

Hearings on the bill start before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor June 1 and represen- 
tatives of organizations interested in the child labor 
aspects of the bill will ask for clarification of these 
points. It is too early yet to determine whether there 
is hope for a separate child labor bill or whether the 
child labor provisions of the Black-Connery Bill will 
take precedence. 

In either case the goal is in sight. We must advance 
straight to it by a direct path, and not be sidetracked 
by .a circuitous trail that may appear to lead in the 
right direction but falls short of achievement. 

Urging federal child labor legislation at this time 
does not mean abandonment of the campaign for 
ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
Only about 25 per cent of the working children in 


- this country, excluding those in agriculture, will be 


reached through exercise of the interstate commerce 
power of Congress. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee will continue to press for ratification of the 
Amendment by 8 more states, in order that Congress 
may legislate directly on the problem of child labor 
in whatever industries it occurs. 

During the summer months we shall keep our 
members informed, through a special issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD if necessary, of the progress of 
federal child labor legislation and of any help they 
can render in securing the right type. 
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STATUS OF AMENDMENT 


I‘ answer tO numerous requests as to the present 
status of ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment and action taken by state legislatures during 
1937, the following summary has been prepared. 














. Ratified 
AS 1925 Nevada a... 1937 
Arkansas .......................- 1924 NewHampshire ........ 1933 
California cc. 1925 New Jersey o.oo 1933 
Colorado ouiciecccccccscteeeee 1931 New Mexico ................. 1937 
Idaho 1935 North Dakota ............. 1933 
SS 1933 Ohio 1933 
NS RED 1935 Oklahoma ...................... 1933 
Iowa 1933. (is Oegen . 1933 
ee 4 1937 _—_— Pennsylvania ................ 1933 
Kentucky -.....cccccccee 1937 Utah 1935 
I ssid 1933 Washington ................ 1933 
Michigan 0... ccecescenee 1933 West Virginia ............. 1933 
Minnesota ........-cocccceoee 1933 —-_- WISCOMSIN 0a ceeeeeeeeeeee 1925 
Moonta on eeceeeeeneene 1927 Wyoming .................... 1935 


* Court action pending (see April AMERICAN CHILD) 


Amendment Introduced But Not Ratified in 1937 


Connecticut— Nebraska— 
Passed S., Killed H. Killed Cunteameral)) 
Delaware— New York— y 
Passed A., Killed S. Passed S., Killed H. 
Georgia..Died in Committee North: Carolina........ Killed H. 
: Rhode Island ............ Killed H. 
Maryland .................. Killed H. Souals Shalem 
Massachusetts— Killed S. and H. 
Killed H.andS. Tennessee ................ Killed H. 
Missouri ........................ Killed H. Texas Killed S. 





Legislatures in Session But No Action 


South Carolina Vermont 
Still to Consider Amendment in 1937 
Florida (pending) *Georgia * Louisiana 


* May consider in special session 


Legislatures Which May Act in 1938 


Louisiana Mississippi Rhode Island 
Massachusetts New York South Carolina 
Virginia 


THE CAROLINAS IN THE LEAD 


MONG the 43 state legislatures in session this 
year, the most notable advances in state child 
labor legislation enacted so far have been in North 
and South Carolina. Both states have passed 16-year 
age bills, increasing to ten the number of states which 
have adopted the standards established for two years 
on a nationwide basis under the NRA. 
The South Carolina bill fixes 16 years as the mini- 
mum age for employment during school hours and 
at any time in factories, mines, and mills. Domestic 


_service and farm work are exempted. Though a note- 


worthy forward step for a state which heretofore had 
only a 14-year age minimum for factories and mines 
and no age minimum for other occupations, the South 
Carolina law has serious shortcomings. It places no 
limitation on hours of work, allows children to work 





as early as 5 A.M. and as late as 8 P.M., does not limit 
the employment of minors 16 to 18 years in hazardous 
occupations, and fails to provide an adequate work 
permit system. Without such provision enforcement 
of age standards is almost impossible. 

South Carolina also passed a new school law rajsing 
from 14 to 16 years the age for compulsory attendance 
and requiring attendance for the full term instead of 
four months. Children “exempt under the Child Labor 
Act” are excused and the penalty for violation shall 
not be assessed against parents “of children gainfully 
employed in cases where such employment is essential 
to the actual livelihood of such children and/or their 
parents or guardians.” 

The North Carolina law carries similar age provi- 
sions and is more adequate in its provisions relating 
to hours and hazardous employment. North Carolina 
already had a satisfactory work permit law. Unfortu- 
nately a school bill, raising from 14 to 16 years the 
age for compulsory attendance, was defeated. This 
leaves North Carolina in the anomalous position of 
prohibiting employment to 16 years but requiring 
school attendance only to 14 years, a defect which will 
make enforcement of the child labor law very difficult. 

A summary of child labor measures enacted or de- 
feated by state legislatures in 1937 will be available 
in the fall. In the meantime a summary of bills passed 
and pending as of May 15 will be sent on request. 


WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTION 
CONTINUED 


AY indefinite extension of the temporary exemp- 
tion under the Walsh-Healey Act which permits 
the employment of girls 16 to 18 years in the cotton 
textile industry has been authorized by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins. Refusing to grant a permanent 
exemption, the Secretary reported that the present 
extension is based on the following conditions: (1) 
that no girl under 16 years shall be employed, (2) 
that no girl who was not working before October 15, 
1936, shall be employed, (3) that no girl under 18 
shall work at night or in any position which may injure 
her health or expose her to possible fatal accident, and 
(4) that a specified lunch period shall be maintained 
for all female workers. 

The request for a permanent exemption had been 
made by the Cotton Textile Institute. Material pre- 
sented at the hearing by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau indicated that approximately 5,000 girls cov- 
ered by the exemption are now at work. Thirty-seven 
per cent were found to be working on the second or 
night shift and-a number were working a straight 
8-hour shift with little opportunity to rest or eat. The 
Children’s Bureau also pointed out that boys of similar 
ages are employed under like conditions and one of 
the most serious questions is the employment of young 
people of this age in hazardous occupations. 
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YOUTH AND THE COMMUNITY 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGHOUT THE WorLD: A 
COMPARATIVE SuRVEY. By Franklin J. Keller and 
Morris S. Viteles. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York. 1937. $4. 

An account of how various countries are using voca- 

tional guidance and applied psychology to help young 

people adjust to adulthood in the ‘‘complex industrial 
structure of the power machine age.” 

Especially interesting is the chapter devoted to voca- 
tional training in the Soviet Union, because of the 
close relation developed in that country between edu- 
cation, labor, and practical every day living. 


YOuTH . .. FINDING Joss. By D. L. Harley. Committee on 
Youth Problems, Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 1936. 10 cents. 

A description of projects set up under private and 
public auspices to meet the job needs of unemployed 
youth during the depression. There is a brief discus- 
sion of new employment opportunities, mostly for 
college trained people. Examples come from all parts 
of the country and include projects in urban, subur- 
ban, and rural communities. 


YOUTH ... COMMUNITY SuRVEYS. By Carl A. Jessen and H. 
Clifton Hutchins. Committee on Youth Problems, Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 1936. 15 cents. 

A survey of educational and employment experience 

of young people in representative sections of the 

country. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR YOUTH. By Elizabeth R. Pendry and 
Hugh Hartshorne. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1935. $2.75. 


A description of 40 private “leisure time” organiza- 


tions for young people, such as the Y’s, the Boy Scouts, 
Four-H Clubs, etc. Emphasis is placed on character- 
building organizations, rather than on those whose 
purpose is political education or social action. 


YOUTH SERVES THE COMMUNITY. By Paul R. Hanna. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 1936. $2. 
This book, dealing with organizations and projects 
whose purpose is to teach young people the value of 
social living and of contributing to the community, 
concentrates for the most part on long-established 

groups, all of which are of unquestioned value. 


YOUTH-SERVING ORGANIZATIONS: NATIONAL Non-Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ASSOCIATIONS. By M. M. Chambers. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
1937. 

The most inclusive survey of organizations whose pur- 

pose is the promotion of the welfare of youth, is this 

preliminary report to the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education. In this 

Directory the new trend among youth organizations 

towards constructive work for progressive social aims 

is clearly seen in the vast array of new groups of this 
sort listed and described. 
* oe x 
It is surprising, however, to find that with this ex- 
ception none of the books on youth mentions the 
various student, labor and fraternal organizations 
which have united and worked so effectively for peace. 

The story of this work — its origins, activities, and 

hopes—is ably and interestingly told by Joseph Lash 

and James Wechsler in War Our Heritage, published 
by International and available at 50 cents for paper 
back edition; $1 cloth bound. 





Name 


Child Labor Must Go! 


I want to help in the effort to rid this country of child labor 
and give all children opportunity for education, recreation, and 


wholesome development. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $0.00... 000... to assist in your work. 





Address 





Courtesy, Judge 
Boy! A day like this and I feel like a kid again.” 
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